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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Africa. — The Congo, from its Mouth to Bolobo. — Mr. H. 
H. Johnstone (Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc, Dec, 1883) not only de- 
scribes the lower course of the Congo, but gives a map and details 
respecting the aspect of the western coast of South Africa gener- 
ally. The forest belt of Africa extends from Sierra Leone to the 
Ogowe, a little to the south of which it is succeeded by the park- 
like scenery so characteristic of South Africa. The thick forest 
is determined by the perpetual rains, and its absence in the 
country, which has a dry season of greater or less duration, is 
determined by the fires which, started by the natives among the 
long dry grass, sweep the forest from the hills. This well- 
timbered but open country is at first a narrow strip along the 
coast, but the boundary line soon bends to the east. The limit 
of the oil- palm {Elais guineensis) is approximately io° S. lat, but 
along the coast it does not stretch far south of the Congo mouth. 
A little to the south of the Congo, between Ambrizete and 
Cabeca da Cobra, the park-like scenery begins to retreat from the 
coast, and is followed by a region of sparse vegetation, with 
euphorbias and aloes, and occasionally baobabs, mimosas, and 
figs, and where there is often less than two months rain in the 
year. Patches of this kind of country, broken by timber along 
the rivers, fringe the coast as far south as Benguela, where a belt 
commences and runs far into the interior. At about the 13th 
parallel this region of scanty vegetation gives way to absolute 
desert, which is a prolongation along the south-western coast of 
the Kalahari desert. The northward trend of the Congo brings 
its course above Stanley pool into the region of forest and per- 
petual rain. 

The sandy wastes between Mossamedes and Orange river 
grow little but the strange Welwitschia and a few stunted Bauhi- 
nias, but the park-like country has the Hyphcene-palm, the oil- 
palm, the cottonwood, the baobab, figs, mimosas, numerous 
splendid papilionaceous trees, etc. This is also the country of 
the large game animals. The thick forest, where vegetable life 
rules supreme, shelters the anthropoid apes, which thus do not 
approach within 100 miles of the northern bank of the Lower 

'This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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Congo, yet probably cross it near the equator. The gray parrot, 
often stated to have its southern limit at the Congo, reaches, per- 
haps, its greatest development in Malange, nearly 300 miles south 
of that river. 

The single mouth of the Congo is unimposing beside the deltas 
of the other great African rivers, and it is not unlikely that this 
outlet is not of very ancient date. Many of the so-called creeks 
between Boraa and the sea have gained in length within the 
memory of settlers on the Lower Congo, and seem to be attempts 
on the part of the river to force a new way to the sea. Banana 
point, a sandy peninsula at the Congo mouth, would long ago 
have been washed away had it not been for man's protection. The 
scenery of the region of the rapids, Yellala, Ngoma, and Isangila 
is graphically sketched by Mr. Johnstone, as also the Ntombo 
Mataka falls above Manyanga — the nearest approach to a cas- 
cade the river exhibits. Above Stanley pool the scenery is 
tropical, and the river moves swiftly between high wooded banks. 
Below Boma, the hottest place on the Congo, good water can be 
obtained from ever-running rills, so that above Vivi dysentery is 
almost unknown. At Msuata, above Stanley pool, the tempera- 
ture ranges from 87 in the shade at noon to 6o p at two in the 
morning. 

The races between Lake Bungweolo and Stanley pool are 
Bantu of the purest type. On the coast the Bantu seems to have 
mixed with an earlier negro population. The Ba-yansi of Bolobe 
are perfect Greek statues in their forms, and have a civilization 
of their own, building houses of three or more rooms, covered 
with matting, and having a door of laths and matting that swings 
on a rude hinge. Their pottery, weaving, decoration, metal work 
in iron and copper, attempts at husbandry and contrivances for 
fishing and bird-catching show a great advance on the tribes of 
the lower river. They are very free from superstitions, and half 
apologize for the remains of fetish among them. 

Most of the fruits and vegetables grown by the tribes on the 
Congo seem to have been introduced by the Portuguese. 

There is no large kingdom in this region, but each village is 
a small independent state, and this fact has, in Mr. Johnstone's 
opinion, greatly facilitated the entry of civilization. If one village 
has declined to receive Mr. Stanley, the next has welcomed him 
out of rivalry, so that he is now looked up to as an umpire, 
and keeps the peace among the natives. The establishments of 
Vivi and Leopoldville are small towns ; twenty-one stations have 
been founded in all, and an European can travel to Equator 
Station, 700 miles up the river, as safely as upon the Rhine. 

The Kuilu. — At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, M. Van de Velde stated that in the spring of 1883 he 
had been sent by sea to the mouth of the Kuilu, while Captain 
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Elliot was sent by land from Isangila. The two met at Kitabi, 
and founded the stations of Massabe, on the coast, and Rudolf- 
stadt, Baudouinville. Franktown, Stanley, Niadi, Stephanieville, 
and Philippeville further up the river. Many good native roads 
were found, and it is believed that a railway can be made from 
the coast to Leopoldville so as to avoid the rapids of the Congo. 

M. Revoil's Journey in the South Somali Country. — 
This enterprising traveler has reached the town of Gananeh, on 
the Upper Juba. Notwithstanding the protection of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and the good offices of the Governor of Magadoxo, 
and in spite of an escort of 200 men from the Somali tribe 
which holds the road, M. Revoil and his followers had a race 
for life to reach the town of Guaiidi. This town is divided 
into six quarters, placed on both sides of the river Webbe, 
and is an extensive congeries of the conical huts called min, 
of which each Somal possesses two or three. By the end of 
August he reached Gananeh, and intends to go thence to the 
Galla country. 

Geographical Notes. — Mr. Jas. Stewart, who has completed 
the survey of Lake Nyassa, and has been engaged in making a 

road between that lake and Tanganyika, died Aug. 30, 1883. 

Sir John Kirk writes from Zanzibar that the rumors of the death 
of King Mtesa are not supported by anything known at Zanzibar. 

Lieut-Col. E. C. Ross believes that he has identified the 

Sitakus or Sitioganus of Nearchus and Pliny with the Kara- 
Aghatch, while the latter is the upper course of the Mund or Khor- 
i-Ziaret, the mouth of which, in the Persian gulf, is well known. 

The Indian government contemplates sending an expedition 

to the Takht-i-Suliman, the highest peak of the Suliman range. 
The summit is a narrow plateau some five miles long from north 
to south, with a peak at each end over 1 1,000 feet high. It is 
believed that a day's observation from its summit will be the 
means of mapping some 50,000 square miles of the territory im- 
mediately beyond the north-west frontier of India. Mr. Leys 

has visited the Padas, Lawas, and Limbang, three rivers opening 
into the Brunei bay, on the north-west coast of Borneo. The 
Limbang and Padas have comparatively large populations on their 
banks, while the smaller Lawas flows through a beautiful but 

sparsely-populated country. The Lennard, a river of the Kim- 

berley district, Northwest Australia, rises in the Leopold ranges, 
and at about thirty miles from the sea forms a delta, the northern 
arm of which is called the Meda, and the southern the May. 
The grass on these rivers was remarkably luxuriant. A large 
river (the Robinson) and several running streams, all lined with 
trees and densely grassed, were discovered by the Hon. J. For- 
rest. The country as a whole is thinly timbered, and the district 
is well adapted for raising cattle and horses. The interior of 
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New Guinea has never been penetrated to any considerable dis- 
tance, except along the course of rivers. Lieut. Armit only went 

twenty-five to thirty miles inland. The death of M. de Brazza 

has been reported, but the report is now ascertained to be untrue. 
The Revue de Geographie states that harmony reigns between 

this explorer and the International Association. M. de la 

Croix stated before the Geographical Society of Paris that he 
distinctly heard the detonations of the eruption of Krakatoa, 
though he was then at Lahat, 746 miles distant. M. Brau de St. 
Pol Lias informed the same society that Tolok-Betoung is now no 
more a seaport, since a barrier of pumice, nineteen miles in length, 
two-thirds of a mile in width, and from thirteen to sixteen feet 
deep, has, since the eruption, formed a floating jetty in front of the 
entrance of the harbor. The official number of the victims of 
the explosion is 15,000. The Bolivian government has des- 
patched an expedition against the Tobas (the murderers of Dr. 
Crevaux). M. Thouar accompanies it, and intends to survey the 
Pilcomayo river, and to verify the existence of its reported affluent, 

the Guayra. M. Milne-Edwards has asserted before the 

Geographical Society of Paris that the bathymetrical map of the 
Atlantic ocean, published under German authority, is a work of 
fiction. In one place where the map marks 3000 fathoms, the 
Talisman expedition found 6000; and in another where the lead 
descended 3000 fathoms, the map showed 1000 only. The 
curves do not in any way correspond with the real relief of the 
Atlantic. The bottom of the Sargasso sea (3280 fathoms) is 
entirely volcanic, and thus the submarine fauna is poor. The 
soundings of this vessel will add greatly to our knowledge of the 
configuration of the Atlantic bed between Cape Verd and the 

Azores. The Bay of Diego-Suarez, one of the finest harbors 

of the world, situated on the eastern coast of Madagascar, at a 
short distance from Cape dAmbre, and so near the northern end 
of the island as to have easy communication with both the ocean 
and the Mozambique channel, belongs to the French, to whom it 

was ceded by Radama II. Among the population of the 

southern portion of the western coast of Russia in Asia are some 
Chinese, most of whom are outlaws, but become cultivators of 
the soil when on Russian territory, and many Coreans. 

G-EOLOOY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The History of the Oreodontim:. — The following para- 
graphs, containing a synoptic view of the history of the Oreodon- 
tidse, is taken from a paper recently read before a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society :. 

From what is now known of the history of the Oreodontidae, 
the following conclusions may be drawn. These are espe- 
cially instructive as far as they go, since they involve the causes 
of the rise, great development, decadence and extinction of one 



